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ELEONORA DUSE 
An Unpublished Poem 


By RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


HERE is a soul that in the world’s apprise 
Grew greater year by year; innumerable 
The applausive crowds; and more, yet more 
Numerous the eager hands to do her service; 
With her swift heart-beats many hearts kept tune, 
And when she smiled many the answering smiles, 
And when she wept, not few the eyes were brimmed. 
This soul was born to love and loneliness; 
But as the years went by, and friends increased, 
One walking by her side in sacred mood 
Did worshipfully touch the hiding veil 
And murmuring ask “oh, dear and loving heart,— 
Still, still is loneliness thy secret portion?” 


Then she, amid the encompassing throng, leaned near 
And said: “Lonelier than ever; and that thou 
Shouldst ask—more lonely still.” 

So in the sky, 
As grew the night and all the stars came forth, 
One crescent star have I seen flame apart— 
Through its own radiance lonely,—even as thou 
Sweet, melancholy spirit art alone, 
In thine own brightness lost. 


January, 1903 
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Percy ByssHE SHELLEY, the poet of a century ago, 
whose tragedy, The Cenci, anticipates the most 
modern of drama in material and treatment. 
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CRYING THE BOUNDS OF 
BROADWAY 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE one thoroughly obvious fact about the twentieth cen- 
tury theatre is that it has spent almost all its first-rate crea- 


tive effort—and a lot of second-rate, to boot—trying to escape 
from the bonds of Ibsen. Not so much the bonds of Ibsen, per- 
haps, as the bounds which the neat and uninspired talents of his 
imitators have set up, the limits created by deifying the dramaturgy 
of Hedda Gabler, ignoring the spiritual vitality of Rosmersholm, 
and forgetting all about When We Dead Awaken. 

A certain amount of this effort to escape from the Ibsenic tradi- 
tion stems from a man who would never recognize or admit it— 
Bernard Shaw. Another contribution—the best in many ways— 
comes from playwrights scattered here and there about the world— 
Molnar of Liliom, Lenormand of The Failures, Andreyeff of King 
Hunger, Tolstoi of Redemption, Dymow of Nju, O’Neill of The 
Emperor Jones—who have pushed out discreetly from the limits 
of Ibsen with no general theory or common practice. A deliberate, 
rationalized, and regimented attempt at new form and new spiritual 
emphasis is to be found, naturally enough, in Germany, where the 
expressionists Hasenclever and Kaiser, Toller and Werfel have 
drawn to their assistance the talents of the newer regisseurs and 
scenic artists. Here in America, O’Neill has pushed more and 
more consciously out into experiment since The Emperor Jones, 
and latterly he has drawn Robert Edmond Jones, Stark Young, and 
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myself into a theatre organized to test some of the limits of drama 
and stage. 

These limits are marked a little more closely than before by the 
Theatre Guild’s production of Ernst Toller’s Masse-Mensch, which 
Lee Simonson has brought to our stage under the title of Map 
and the Masses. In the Guild’s other German importation, Kaiser's 
From Morn to Midnight, and its native effort, The Adding Machine, 
by Elmer Rice, as well as in the Equity Players’ brave attempt with 
Roger Bloomer, the novelty of the Teuton form and attitude stopped 
criticism short of conclusions. The production of W. J. Turner's 
English novelty, The Man Who Ate the Popomack, by the Cherry 
Lane Players, and of O’Neill’s Welded and The Ancient Mariner 
by the Provincetown group contributes not a little to the game of 
bound-crying. 

To begin with, there are limits to dramatic materials. Or there 
are limits, at least, to the materials that even a minority audience 
of the present day can accept in the theatre. Man and the Masses 
goes out of bounds when it tries to give Americans a symbolic vision 
of proletarian sufferings and proletarian revolution. Peace and 
prosperity have not improved the habits of capital. Senatorial in- 
vestigations have not dignified the corrupt tyranny of the State. 
But there are no strikers for the police to harry, worshippers in- 
stead of the unemployed sleep in our churches, and hunger stands 
off at the distance of a five dollar bill. Things are otherwise in the 
Bavaria that keeps Toller in prison for humanizing a red rebellion 
and frees Ludendorff for making a mess of a yellow one. Things 
were otherwise in Berlin when I sat before Masse-Mensch with 
men who had stood behind barricades and under red flags. For all 
that. I am not so sure that Capital versus Labor and Humanity 
against the State are dead issues on our stage. If The Weavers wert 
done again, it might still have something to say. It may be, how- 
ever, that, unless discontent is imminent, materials of this sort have 
got to be specific, even realistic, have got to be carefully localized 
to a time or a place where they may seem to us appropriate and 
important. 
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Off-hand it would seem that the materials of Welded were well 
inside the three-mile limit of the stage, for Welded is a play about 
the love and the hate of married life. Yet there is some secrecy of 
the human soul which puts up bars against too ruthless an unveiling 
of human nature; keen and true as is O’Neill’s analysis of the play- 
wright and the actress who storm through Welded, some of it brings 
us too close to the mean and the ignoble. Truth is not always Beauty, 
but there are limits to the ugliness which we will accept in its name 

Ugliness threatens The Man Who Ate the Popomack—ugliness 
close against the vitality and beauty of human passion. Turner has 
chosen to illuminate love by having a lover turn blue and stink. 
This pleasant event is the result of his eating a strange fruit of great 
rarity and even greater flavor. The results are often comic but sel- 
dom, it seems to me, significant. The indelicacy is abated a little 
by the producers’ simple trick of ignoring the instructions of the 
author about turning the hero blue—or, perhaps, of letting his lights 
wipe out the ghastly hue. 

The materials of The Ancient Mariner are the materials of Cole- 
ridge’s famous and beautiful rime. There are no words of O’Neill’s 
for the actors to speak. Coleridge’s verses serve as spoken lines 
for the Ancient Mariner, the Wedding Guest, a chorus of dead sail- 
ors, and other figures, and as stage directions. A number of critics 
have objected that this is bringing “literature” into the theatre; they 
divide equally on whether this is worse for literature or the theatre. 
It seems obvious enough to me that the thing should stand on its 
own feet as an interesting—or a dull—entertainment. The poem 
still exists between covers; it has not been destroyed. The theatre 
can still take its O’ Neill straight if it wants to. 

The question of whether The Ancient Mariner is interesting or 
dull carries over into a consideration of the limits of form. Be- 
yond Ibsen lies German expressionism. Beyond German expres- 
sionism or as far this side of it as poetry lies O’Neill’s newest ex- 
periment. The Ancient Mariner is an attempt to formalize the stage 
almost to the point of the Japanese No drama. The house of the 
wedding is a proscenium door supplemented by the shadows of a 
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dancing couple on a screen-like window. When the old sailor says, 
“There was a ship,” the screen fades and half a dozen sailors jp 
masks carry on the prow, the stern, and the mast of a boat. There. 
after the sailors act out in a pantomime of changing bodies and 
changing lights the story of the voyage, while the Ancient Mariner 
is gradually drawn into the action he describes, and the Wedding 
Guest looks on affrighted. As Robert Edmond Jones and James 
Light have directed all this, it seems beautiful and significant to 
me. It may not seem so to others. But I cannot see that the method 
of presentation is a bar to enjoyment. The novelty of it may put off 
some spectators ; it attracts others. 

The method of Man and the Masses would make its materials all 
the more effective—provided they were materials that could touch 
us by a certain immediacy. I think the physical method of the 
producer does a great deal for the disembodied symbolism in which 
the play welters. Toller attacks the violence of revolution just as 
much as the violence of war and justice. He takes the side of pacifism 
and provides a heroine whose decisions and whose end make her 
a figure of Christ. He tells the story of a revolt which turns froma 
peaceful strike into a bloody revolution and fails. His aesthetic 
purpose is tied up with humanism and thesis. He tries to unite 
emotion and thought by writing in a sort of telegraphic free verse, 
employing choruses of men and women, and separating the four 
scenes of real life with three dream-episodes which are a comment 
on them. I think there is one evident fault in the form. It stands 
apart from the materials themselves. The human factor must be the 
principal factor in the playhouse, and the symbolism of Man and 
the Masses too often passes outside its human envelope and loses 
theatrical validity. 

Simonson’s task has been to give an appropriate outward form 
to Toller’s method. He follows Jirgen Fehling, the man who staged 
Masse-Mensch at the Volksbihne in Berlin, and who first threw 
overboard the realistic background against which the author imag- 
ined four of his scenes to take place. Simonson, hampered by the 
smallness of his stage, has given up any attempt to imitate the bare, 
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immense, and stark presentation of Fehling. He has refined and 
elaborated Fehling’s method and added much of his own. The result 
is a vivid thing indeed, but not a thing so arresting or so devastating. 
A typical difference—a difference Simonson need not have chosen— 
lies in the clothes of the mob. Fehling and his artist, Hans Stroh- 
bach, made them the gray-black monotone of factory dirt; out of the 
dun mob stood forth the blue of the woman, the gray of her an- 
tagonist, the nameless bastard of war, leader of revolution. Simon- 
son has made his mob a harmony of colors, drab, yet sometimes 
sharp, that are actually possible in these people. The effect is a 
little too consciously “artistic,” I am afraid. Bitter, brutal strength, 
bitter, brutal weakness are the better notes for Man and the Masses. 

With this production Simonson establishes his place among our 
stage directors. If he were to be tested by the acting of his principals, 
he would be heavily discounted; for Blanche Yurka hasn’t one-tenth 
of the fire that her part calls for, and is always too considered in 
her words and thoughts. Ullrich Haupt fails as completely with 
the husband as he succeeded with Prince Albert in Queen Victoria. 
Ben-Ami does some fine things with the Nameless One, but is still 
haunted by troubles over speech and movement. Simonson’s vindi- 
cation lies in the chorus. He has done a fine thing with these 
people, a finer thing than I, for one, ever thought could be done in 
America with our untrained actors. They speak as one and speak 
with fire. At one point he betters Fehling: this is when a mad, 
gawky girl begins to sing the Marseillaise with raucous desperation. 
It is not the fault of method or of Simonson if Man and the Masses 
holds little emotional fire for the bulk of its audience, if its in- 
dividual qualities are appreciated by the mind rather than felt by 
the nerves. 

The method of Welded was dictated by the author’s script, and so 
the part the director, Stark Young, plays in it is simply that of 
steering Doris Keane and Ben-Ami towards as perfect a perform- 
ance as their talents and temperaments permit in parts decidedly 
difficult for them to compass. O’Neill’s play draws far away from 
the conventional form of such a follower of Ibsen as Pinero; it is a 
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duolog without conscious artifice or much action. Its fault, I thi 

is that its method is still too close to Ibsen. O’Neill would have daa 
better if he had pushed closer to such a technique as Hasencleyer 
uses in Jenseits, if he had made no attempt to give his quarreling 
lovers a background of actuality, but had simply presented their 
conflict as a series of scenes on a stage empty of all the paraphernalig 
of everyday life. 

The Man Who Ate the Popomack experiments in the wedding 
the Shavian drama of ideas with the trick technique of the screen, 
The action flashes off to China to present, as in a movie “vision?” 
the story of how the owner of the popomack first saw it. In the 
last act there are transpositions of action and also imagined episodes 
which provide novelty and give the author license in driving home 
his points. In the actual presentation of the play there is nothing 
noteworthy or particularly efficient. The lighting of the settings of 
Frederick Jones 3rd is sometimes very bad. His furniture shows 
an excellent decorative taste. 

Of the limits of the modern theatre, one thing is certain: They 
do not stop this side of music and its visual equivalents in movement 
Example of this is perhaps feeble or distorted in Man and the 
Masses, outside some of the simpler and bigger movements of the 
mob. Music takes hardly more of a place than in the ticker 
obbligato to the dancing bankers; and I cannot help feeling that the 
movement in the first part of this scene goes a little beyond the ex- 
aggeration of even a dream. It is in The Ancient Mariner, more 
than any production of the immediate past, that music both of sound 
and of vision plays its part with drama. Tchaikowsky’s Doll's 
Funeral March, old country dances, celestial chords, sailors’ chanteys 
provide an almost constant accompaniment to the verse. And to 
both music and verse Jones matches the plastic flow of the sailors 
bodies as they, too, play the drama out. Even those spectators left 
cold by the scheme and substance of this experiment acknowledge 
the skill and the sensitiveness of the seven actors who make the chorus. 

The dances of Ruth St. Denis and her company have a meaning. 
for a stage which pushes its limits as far as this. I am not think- 
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Francis Bruguiére 


Masse-Mensch, Ernst Toller’s expressionistic trag 
edy of the social revolution, comes to the Amer- 
ican stage as Wan and the Masses. In the Theatre 
Guild production Lee Simonson, as director as well 
as designer, has altered and elaborated upon the 
stark and striking method of production devised by 
Jurgen Fehling and Hans Strohbach for the per- 
formances in Berlin. This production at the Volks- 
biihne was described and pictured on pages 119, 219, 
222 of volume VI. In the second episode, the 
dream-scene at the stock exchange, Simonson has 
retained the clerk recording the market high at 
the back, but he has added a golden ticker in the 
foreground, and all through the scene he weaves a 
pattern of sound and vision out of the click of the 
ticker and the dance of the brokers in their masks 
and silk hats, ending in a riot of ticker tape. 























Francis Bruguiére 


The great scene of the workers meeting in Man 
and the Masses. In Berlin the twenty-four actors 
in the mob sat on a high, steep flight of steps fac- 
ing the audience and filling the whole proscenium 
opening. In their midst sat the pacifist heroine 
and her rival, the leader of revolution. All spoke 
directly at the audience. Simonson also utilizes 
black steps surrounded by black curtains, but he 
chooses to confront the mob and the woman upon 
steps that rise sidewise. At the moment pictured 
the leader of the revolution, standing at the top of 
the stairs, has swept the mob into a declaration of 
open war against the State. The stage opening is 
considerably larger than this ‘close up” of Simon 
son's highly dramatic mob. 
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ing of the individual performances of Miss St. Denis or of Ted 
Shawn; they are familiar enough in their own individual qualities. 
Neither am I thinking—nor want to think—of their emphatic and 
ordinary settings badly lighted for the most part. I am thinking 
of the flow of ribbony veils and white bodies through rainbow 
pools of light in the waltz of de Lachau, and I am thinking more 
of the dance in which Doris Humphrey leads the company in move- 
ments unsupported by music. A good deal of this is bad. It is 
worse than absurd when literature steps in to replace music with 
a story, and when the men in their one-piece bathing suits start 
skipping. But there are long passages of this dance that conquer 
all the rest—a rush of bodies and then a line of arms and torsos 
which bring a sharp quickening of the sense of form playing through 
three dimensions and on into the fourth dimension of time. 

This business of trying out the limits of the theatre is a disturbing 
thing to most of our critics. There is a certain disquietude, too, for a 
friend or a partisan. In all work of experiment how little is done 
with the actor—the speaking actor! The theatre began in him. Can 
it possibly end without him? Is his art an art so perfected that it 
need feel no change? Or does the fact that the actor figures so little 
in all these experiments mean that they are wrong and doomed? 
Or will the actor wait, observe, and presently accept the things that 
time proves sound? 

Current acting has no answer for this, and no suggestion of an 
answer. E. J. Ballantine manages his voice and his spirit finely in 
The Ancient Mariner, and Charles Ellis makes the Wedding Guest 
a constant and unconscious presence; but there is no new note here. 
Uptown two players from France and one long-called from vaude- 
ville complete the month. Because Mme. Simone comes from over- 
seas we watch respectfully as she makes her technical skill evident 
in Le passé, La vierge folle, or La couturiére de Luneville, while we 
pay scant heed to our own George M. Cohan. Mme. Simone has a 
range in impersonation which Cohan knows nothing about simply 
because it has never been demanded of our actors. Perhaps the 
French woman is more skilful, too, within each part, though this I 
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am inclined to doubt. But the total effect of Mme. Simone’s dry 
and aging personality against the equally old but ever juicy and vivid 
personality of the hero of The Song and Dance Man leaves some- 
thing to be said for the last of The Four Cohans. This something 
grows small, however, measured beside credit due to Maurice de 
Féraudy of the Comédie-Frangaise. Here is the actor of personal- 
ity, amazingly rich personality even at sixty-five years, plus the actor 
of training, long, hard, varied and productive training. What 
would de Féraudy do with the limits of his art—if it still has limits 
to be overpassed? 

Limits of experiment.... Are there, perhaps, limits of conven- 
tionality? Are there bounds of the commonplace which are absolute 
in their dead tedium? If there are, then Mrs. Fiske’s new vehicle, 
Helena’s Boys, and the latest Harvard Prize Play, Nancy Ann, lie 
too close to that boundary for any shred of the banal to squeeze 
between. 








A Mask from 
The Ancient 
Mariner 
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Maurice Goldberg 


E. J. Ballantine, who plays the Ancient Mariner with great 
effectiveness in O’Neill’s arrangement of the Coleridge 
poem, brings a bardic quality of voice as well as aspect to 
the part. 
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A sketch by Charles Ellis of a scene in The Ancient 
Mariner at the Provincetown Playhouse. Eugene 
O’Neill has divided the verses of Coleridge’s poem 
among such figures as the Mariner himself, the 
Wedding Guest, the Pilot’s Boy, and a chorus of 
dead sailors. The production, as conceived by 
O’Neill and directed by Robert Edmond Jones and 
James Light, is extremely formalized. Upon the 
bare stage the sailors set up the prow, the stem, 
and the mast of a ship while the Ancient Mariner 
tells the Wedding Guest of the fearsome voyage. 
Entering the boat, he acts out his tale while music 
and lights and the movement and voices of the 
chorus provide what one might call a symphonic ac 
companiment.  Ellis,. who sketched the chorus, 
plays the Wedding Guest. 
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THE INDEPENDENT ART 
OF THE DANCE 


By RUTH ST. DENIS 


ANCING is the irradiation of the human personality in 
terms of geometric movement. These movements should 
have as their basis the laws of geometry, as rigidly ad- 

hered to as are the laws of mathematics in music. There are laws of 
causation that govern movement that we have not even begun to 
study, much less put into practice. The man who has done most to 
formulate these laws and their correspondents was Francois Del- 
sarte. He was not so much an inventor of a system as a true discov- 
erer of the basic impulses of gesture and movement. If, as real stu- 
dents and not mere imitative pupils of the dance, we start with the 
spiritual or fundamental elements of movement, we shall find our- 
selves in the company of this great pioneer, seeking to discover and 
release, rather than to invent and arrange. ‘The inspired dancer 
should move after an inner law, an inner ideal: only when he has 
in this way attained to a complete and comprehensive art form 
can he truly be said to be a great dancer. 

But only here and there an occasional individual is consciously 
striving to raise the physical technique of the dance to a point where 
its ascending spiritual life may be revealed in terms of art; for the 
dance is now in its infancy, in its purely physical plane of expression. 
My own feeling is that dancing has suffered from a sort of arrested 
development. It has been such a charming toy in its infantile stages, 
so easy and delightful to watch and to perform, that scarcely any of 
its higher altitudes have been reached. We have endless repetitions 
and endless rearrangements of old gestures, but very little pushing 
forward into unknown fields of expression. Holding us back is our 
utter dependence upon music, upon external and audible rhythm and 
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harmony to give life and animation to the body. This easy correlation 
of movement to music is the instinctive experience of the childish 
or primitive being. As that being develops it should depend moge 
and more upon its own ideas, volition and expression. I am jealous 
for my beloved art. I want to see it enjoyed and recognized and dig. 
cussed with the same consideration that is accorded the other arts 
But we cannot command the attention of the intellect until we dange 
from the intellect. We cannot appeal to the depths and the heights 
of man’s spiritual being until we move also in the spiritual plane 
In my efforts to attain this goal I have been at work for over six yeas 
on the principle that the dance is an independent art; that it can and 
should exist independently of music. 

And here at the risk of being repetitious, I would beg you to ob 
serve that when I deplore this dependence upon music, I am not of 
course referring to cooperation with music. Such cooperation is an- 
other story. By dependence I mean precisely what the word implies 
since therein is the reason for the arrested state of the dance, as com- 
pared with other arts. Music has allied itself with poetry and drama 
and our songs and our opera are the result of the combining of 
these arts. But it has concerned itself very little with the dance in 
its higher aspects. It is not relevant to refer to the many well-known 
scores of dances and ballets, for it is in these very compositions that 
music betrays its weakness in relation to the dance. The moment that 
the simplest of rhythms is obtained, to which almost any child can 
dance, the composer generally feels that he has reached the end of 
dance music. This is what one might term the doggerel of the dance 
and such music is abundantly provided. But of the prose of the dance 
and of its higher altitudes of poetry, there is as yet very little, and my 
thesis is that this great dance music will not be written until the 
dance itself has developed independently, so that composers will 
have a great art to ally themselves to, as they already have in poetry 
for song and in drama for opera. 

For the present I do not believe that the general public is ready to 
accept at all this pure art of the silent dance. Nevertheless, on out 
next season’s program, I shall attempt one number that has no ac 
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Arthur F. Kales 


The members of Ruth St. Denis’s company as they 
appear in a dance without music led by Doris 
Humphrey. The errors in judgment which mar this 
dance by introducing suggestions of a story do not 
appear in this remarkable photograph. The har- 
monizing, conflicting, and animating lines of the 
dancers’ bodies, the sweep of their movements en 
masse and individually, and the rhythmic pound 
of their feet upon the stage give this dance a quality 
not met with outside the eurythmic exercises of 
Dalcroze at Hellerau and his pupils elsewhere. 














Arnold Genthe 


RutuH St. Dents, who with Isadora Duncan long 
ago won the attention of Europe for the art of the 
dance as practiced in America. Miss St. Denis, 
now touring with her husband, Ted Shawn, and 
graduates of their school, appears here in a Japanese 
spear-dance. 
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THE INDEPENDENT ART OF THE DANCE 


companiment save its sister art of color. I want to bring home the 
fact that dancing is essentially a visual art. Its appeal is primarily 
to the eye. No true judgment of its higher manifestations can be 
made until the consciousness of the spectator is allowed to focus 
on its essential and adequate means of expression, the human body. 
Movements of the beautiful human body are as satisfying and com- 
plete as the full tones of a voice or the music of a stringed instrument. 

As an independent art, the dance will finally evolve a technique 
that will be different from the familiar schools of the present day. 
The foundation of this technique will be based on the natural move- 
ments of the human being, as his personality has developed up to 
now—his reactions to the objective world on the physical side, his 
natural gestures that arise from his emotional states, and finally a 
freer and more beautiful speech of gesture that will reveal the faith 
and wonder of his soul. 

At present our teaching begins with an imposed technique. The 
uses of primitive and concrete rhythms are obviously necessary and 
delightful. All of us instinctively delight in the sensuous reaction 
to an African drum beat on which so much of our music is founded. 
But in the art of dancing this teaching of gesture by this means 
alone is a binding and limiting thing. It denies and stultifies the 
imagination and effaces the individuality. In this method the great 
consideration is that every child should move exactly like every 
other child, every pirouette and every arabesque being like every 
other pirouette and arabesque. If such movements are looked upon 
as merely the words of the body, that should be spoken correctly and 
alike by all dancers, this is quite as it should be, in the same way as 
all poets need a certain elementary grammatical training. But as the 
acquiring of a perfect grammatical technique has never yet made a 
poet, so neither can it make a dancer. For this reason I feel that in 
general altogether too much emphasis is laid upon the conforming 
and technical side of dancing and too little on the inspirational. One 
great reason is that dancing is largely taught from an ensemble 
basis, both financial considerations and tradition having determined 
this course. While to deny altogether the value of training in a 
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dancer’s equipment would be as foolish as to claim that a dancer 
need only to hire a symphony orchestra to express her soul, stil] ] 
feel that the new system of training should begin with the study of 
the spiritual life of the dancer and from that basis proceed to the 
opening up of newer and truer forms of technique and expression, 

We so often forget that before technique was man had some. 
thing to say and it was in his efforts to say this something that he 
evolved a means of speaking, whether through poetry, painting, dane- 
ing or sculpture. So the principal thing now, as it was thousands of 
years ago, is to have something to say and then to find a way to say it. 
The dancer should be poet, artist, philosopher and scientist. In the 
education of the dancer, there should run parallel with the mere 
physical training of the body the training and enlarging of the con- 
sciousness. Nothing is ever so effective, dramatic and novel as a 
real vision of greater and deeper truth: No striving of young 
dancers for a mere external trick of costume or gesture or lighting 
effect will take the place of hours of research, of the willingness to 
meet life in its homely and commonplace phases honestly and in- 
dustriously and above all of longing to know more of God and the 
universe. The body is not a mere geometrical toy that it is amusing 
to watch in its antics and gyrations. (Although this is still largely 
the popular conception of the dance.) The body of man is the verita- 
ble temple of the living God. It has great and infinite possibilities 
of revealing the strength and beauty of the divine consciousness as 
reflected in the mind of man. It is this revelation that we should 
expect from the dancer of the future. 






























THE ACTOR PLAYS HIS PART 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


inspiration. There is no making of bricks without straw. 

Even a restoration of the theatrical spirit to the theatre de- 
mands an imaginative groundwork, a plan for the actor to build 
upon. A restoration of melodrama calls for a melodramatist. A 
restoration of high comedy calls for classic graces of dialogue. A 
restoration of poetic drama must be in the first place the work of 
poets. What does our present-day theatre offer to the ambitious 
actor? It offers, as we know, a succession of modern parts in which 
the actor’s vices, such as his emotional “restraint,” his natural con- 
versational tones, his accent of unimpeachable gentility, his timid and 
ordinary gestures, will be accounted virtues; while his real virtues, 
such as his ability to fill the stage, his skilful manipulation of his 
own natural mask, his bold exaggeration of outline in the portrayal 
of character, his physical domination of the audience, in a word his 
creation of the part, are as likely as not to make him thoroughly 
ridiculous. He will be praised for being “natural” and blamed (God 
save us!) for being “artificial.” The art that conceals art, in the 
smug phrase, is the only art that will be allowed him. He may, how- 
ever, be permitted occasional brief incursions into the Elizabethan 
theatre, or rather into the modernized theatre of Shakespeare, where 
he has barely time to unlearn the faults of elocution and carriage 
acquired in modern comedy before the run of the play comes to an 
end and he reverts to the world of slang and back-chat. 

It is said that we have few Shakespearean actors, and none who 
can speak blank verse effectively. But how should any young actor 
be able to speak verse, how should any young actor be able to play 
Shakespeare, when the whole environment of his art is prosaic? If 
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he would bear himself like a Duke of Athens or a Malvolio, he must 
betake himself to watch the Russian Ballet in Petrouchka or Carna- 
val, for he will not capture the spirit of dignity in the stage drawing- 
room. If he would speak his lines like a god and not like an Oxford- 
ian oracle, he must listen to good music in the concert-room, for he 
will not pick up the art at rehearsal. Let the actor watch the Guards 
at the trooping of the Color or the motionless Lancers seated on their 
chargers in Whitehall. Here is presence, here is plastique; but how 
were they acquired? By months in the barrack-yard and the riding- 
school; by grinding labor, by the daily perseverance that is itself a 
tyranny. Let the actor betake himself to the gymnasium, for he will 
not capture presence or dignity on the golf-links. It is not the loose- 
limbed, easy gesture of the tweed-clad athlete that counts on the 
stage, but the taut muscle and the poise of the discus-thrower. Work 
and again work, rehearsal and again rehearsal, health and physical 
domination: these are the watchwords. To be every inch a king is 
first of all to be every inch an actor. We hear of players who go into 
training for their parts, who walk or swim or ride so and so many 
miles a day for physical fitness’ sake. They do well, but there. is a 
mental training also. There is the plastic world of Art to which the 
actor properly belongs and with which he must himself be in har- 
mony. 

These matters, it may be said, are for the schools of acting to con- 
sider. The schools instruct their pupils in dramatic technique; the 
schools distinguish carefully between Shakespearean and modern 
methods of representation. It is not their fault if their pupils neg- 
lect the sound advice of the dramatic pedagogue. But in fact the 
schools fit novices to gain experience; they can do no more. They 
reflect the spirit of the theatre at large, tinged with a certain con- 
servatism that is proper to academies. At a dramatic school the 
actor will be prepared for the stage as a man is prepared for life by 
the school or university; the serious work then begins. This is not to 
say that schools of acting are needless. On the contrary, they were 
never more urgently needed than to-day, when the stage is over- 
crowded with masquerading amateurs. As preparatory schools for 
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the current theatre, under the guidance of accomplished and pains- 
taking actors, they have both their advantages and their drawbacks; 
but as schools of gymnastics and elocution, music and rhythm, of all 
the humanities that are kindred to the classical art of acting, they 
will be eventually the nursery and hope of the stage. 

An actor speaks to us through symbols of reality, just as a poet 
speaks to us through images and metaphors. If the metaphors be 
borrowed or worn-out, no responsive image appears in the listener’s 
mind. The voices that roll “like distant thunder” awaken no echo; 
the inky night and the rosy dawn fade into a neutral and muddy hue. 
There is a limit to the receptivity of the human mind, where such 
figures of speech are concerned ; a moment comes when even the name 
of dragon conjures up no picture of frightfulness. So it is, surely, 
with the symbols that the actor employs. He borrows from the world 
of reality in order to create a world of appearance; there is the es- 
sence of his art. He seeks for enduring symbols that shall express 
the relation of appearance to reality—for style and gesture, tone and 
presence that shall maintain a just proportion between the actual and 
the imaginary. He is confronted by a whole property room of con- 
ventional symbols that are long ago worn threadbare, like the phrases 
of the novelette. For every emotional emergency, for every situation, 
for every turn and twist of character, the histrionic clichés hang in 
readiness. There is a fitting for every figure. The spectator, aware 
of the emptiness and banality of these symbols that he has seen a 
hundred times, calls them “theatrical” and thus lays the blame upon 
the theatre for what is in fact the player’s want of imagination. But 
the symbols of the theatre cannot be other than theatrical. Every 
endeavor to make them “real” reverses the actor’s natural process 
by re-creating a world of sham reality from that of appearance. The 
presence of real donkeys or real water on the stage gives pleasure to 
large audiences, but it can scarcely be held to diminish the “theatri- 
cality” of a performance. The actors of the Grand Guignol smear 
themselves with red ochre to represent a bleeding wound, but the 
convention does not bring them one step nearer to naturalism. Our 
quarrel should be, not with the theatrical spirit that is proper to the 
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theatre, but with the pretentious realism that marks a lack of any 
spirit at all. The enduring symbols of the actor’s art are artificial, 
like the enduring monuments of the sculptor. To cover them with 
everyday rags and tatters is to mistake their whole significance. 

It is asked, how can the actor escape from realism? Is not he, of 
all artists, most deeply committed to the portrayal of actual life in 
movement? Is not he, of all artists, the one who needs most urgently 
to feel the firm rock of experience beneath his feet? Are there not 
great players, like Duse, in whom the drama of the three-walled 
room with its naturalistic conventions has kindled an unexampled 
flame of genius? Shall the actor, whose task it is faithfully to play 
the part allotted to him, shatter the fabric of drama on which he de- 
pends? The answer is that the fabric is shattered and rebuilt by 
every true actor’s performance. Duse’s Hedda Gabler and Mrs. 
Alving and Lady of the Sea are not the heroines known to the reader 
of Ibsen, although after her performance their memory may be in- 
effaceable. They are successive incarnations of a passionate spirit 
who understands them all, and, therefore, establishes an imperious 
right to play them in her own fashion. 

The actor requires, indeed, to feel the contact of experience, but it 
may very well be a spiritual experience such as animates this gifted 
woman. The actor is indeed committed to the portrayal of life as 
we know it, but if his work be well done we should feel that we have 
never known it before. It is in this act of reaching out to the un- 
known that the player makes his individual and sublime gesture. A 
single step out of the rut, and he is saved. A flash of perception that 
the part he plays is created and not imitated, a touch of the selfless 
spirit that seeks expression and not repetition, and the actor stands 
once more as a figure significant and dominant, a sphinx and an inter- 
preter, a priest and a worshipper, a player with a right to the stage. 
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Jay Hambidge’s theory of “dynamic symmetry” finds its 
way to the stage in the production of The Emperor Jones 
made by Jasper Deeter at the Hedgerow Theatre of Rose 
Valley, Pa., an artists’ colony near Philadelphia. These 
drawings by Elenore Abbott illustrate certain steps in the 
designing of the silhouette curtains by which she created the 
jungle in O’Neill’s play. The first drawing shows the 
method of evolving from a square a perfectly proportioned 
rectangle, which was used for the proscenium opening. The 
second shows the rectangle and one of its diagonals. In the 
third drawing a line has been dropped from the upper left- 
hand corner perpendicular to the diagonal and a vertical line 
erected from the point where this new diagonal crosses the 
base line. The fourth drawing shows the rectangle covered 
with a pattern of lines derived by a repetition and a logical 
continuance of this system. ‘The last two drawings show 
the patterns of two of Miss Abbott’s forest-curtains laid out 
along the diagonals and verticals. The completed designs 
appear on the next pages. According to Hambidge’s theory, 
which is expounded in his book Dynamic Symmetry: The 
Greek Vase, the Greeks discovered how the inherent right- 
ness of geometry lies behind the artist’s instinctive sense of 
space relationship, and they applied this knowledge to their 
art by a system which Hambidge has attempted to recon- 
struct. 
































The Hedgerow Theatre, for which Elenore Abbott de- 
signed the settings of The Emperor Jones, has a sky dome, 
and against light thrown into this vibrant receptacle she 
placed four curtains with the silhouettes of jungle trees cut 
out of semi-transparent linen and applied on gray gauze. 
When she had finished her first designs—unguided by 
Hambidge—she felt dissatisfied. “They did not seem to 
deceive and entangle the fleeing emperor. While studying 
these curtains she was reminded of a sentence in Dynamic 
Symmetry: “Because the proportioning lines form angles 
with the sides and ends of the enclosing rectangle, there is 
a movement suggested of pulsating life.” Since this was 
the effect she wished to gain, Miss Abbott studied the method 
of Hambidge, and reconstructed her designs upon the pat- 
tern of diagonals illustrated on page 377. ‘The sketches op- 
posite show the designs of two curtains. One of these, the 
upper, was used by itself in a single episode. The other was 
used behind it in another episode. ‘The resulting effect of 
the combined silhouettes, pictured above, was, in Miss 
Abbott’s words, “a curious crossing of dynamic designs sug- 
gesting the moving lights and shadows of a forest, and a 
seeming rounding of tree trunks and branches, giving a 
living quality to this scenic jungle.” 
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From Dynamic Symmetry in Composition 





Hambidge’s theory of dynamic symmetry as a struc- 
tural basis of design has found friends among many 
of the painters of today. In his second book, the 
brochure Dynamic Symmetry in Composition, he 
reproduces paintings by George Bellows, Christine 
Herter, Howard Giles, Denman Ross and Leon 
Kroll, which have been based upon geometrical pat- 
terns. Bellows, whose painting Old Lady in Black 
appears above, gives the accompanying diagram ot 
the way in which the diagonals and spaces of dy- 
namic symmetry conditioned his design. When he 
begins work on any new subject he allows his in- 
stinct to rough out a sketch of its proportions. 
Then, laying down a pattern by Hambidge’s theory, 
he tests and corrects his conception. Finally the 
work is painted on a canvas covered by a dynamic 
pattern. 
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Nickolas Muray 


Lee Simonson, the notable American designer 
whose scenery distinguished Liliom, Peer Gynt, The 
Faithful, and a score more of the Theatre Guild’s 
productions. In Man and the Masses, the Ameri- 
can version of Masse-Mensch, Simonson has turned 
director. 











WILLIAM But cer Yeats, the Senator. Beginning as 
poet and wsthete, Yeats turned soon to theatre man- 
agement, founding with Lady Gregory the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, whose work became familiar to 
America through the Irish Players. There was 
always a distinctly nationalistic angle to this ven- 
ture, cultivating at the beginning plays in Gaelic, 
and it is no surprise to find Yeats now a legislator 
of the new Ireland. 














WITH WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS* 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


ANY years ago, when I first met William Butler Yeats, 
M he was tall and lithe; with a boyish quality to him which 
carried enthusiasm. There was a_ look of constant in- 
quiry arching his eyebrows over the straight bar of his eyeglasses. 
He had the sensitive face of a poet alive, not to the moment, but to 
the mystic stretch of the moments in the past. Yet, at that time, he 
was intent on establishing a theatre—which carried with it a multi- 
tude of worldly arrangements. He came to America to talk of the 
Irish Revival—and he did talk, glowingly, confidently. He was the 
flaming flower of that rebirth: to him we owe the stirring of the rich 
soil of Irish folk tradition; it was he who went to Paris and uprooted 
Synge, and transplanted him in the Aran Islands; through his en- 
couragement it was that Lady Gregory turned playwright, and became 
mother of the movement which he had fathered in his mind so many 
years. 

I saw Yeats the second time when the Irish Players came to 
America, after they had won their spurs at home and abroad— 
meaning London—and there was the same resilience, the same rush 
of energy,—not the energy of action so much as a spiritual energy 
directed toward an ever-present ideal. I had never seen a visitor to 
America more oblivious to the country he was visiting. A child 
chasing butterflies could not have been as completely impervious 
to surrounding condition. It was during this time that I had a taste 
of the golden tongue of Yeats—which, in the early days of the 
Celtic Revival, was the cause of so many friends losing their sleep, 
for he insisted on talking to them far into the morning on the prin- 
ciples of poetry and on theosophy, which has interested him from 





* The new edition of Yeats’ works is reviewed on page 424. 
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his earliest days. His Cathleen ni Houlihan had been given an ex- 
cellent performance in Boston, and three or four of us met after- 
ward in the lobby of the hotel. Yeats began talking of the Irish 
peasantry, what their adoption of the Gaelic tongue had done for 
them in decreasing drunkenness; he passed to memories of Synge 
and their meeting in the Paris days; he touched on the richness of 
legendary Ireland and what he owed to it. Such talk was an over- 
flow of thanksgiving for a successful evening. Yeats was in his ele- 
ment. The Irish Theatre was flourishing in his mind and his heart 
was full. 

That same evening, at the Boston Playhouse, I had seen Lady 
Gregory in black lace, with a royal assemblage of red roses in her 
arms, standing in the lobby of the theatre, watching her audience 
coming in, smiling graciously whenever someone paused at the book- 
stall by the door to buy a volume of Irish plays—it made no differ- 
ence whether hers, or Yeats’, or Synge’s, or Lennox Robinson’s. She 
was the hostess, and every one was a friend. There was an onslaught 
of a tall figure with somewhat stooped shoulders, a flowing tie, a 
thick black ribbon to the eyeglasses, a nervous greeting, and Yeats 
himself sped down the aisle to his seat. I could see then that the 
best way of announcing the presence of these literary folk would 
have been as follows: “Lady Gregory and William Butler Yeats 
with their child—The Irish Literary Revival—are staying for a 
few days at the Plymouth Theatre in Boston. They welcome their 
friends and challenge their enemies.” 

The next time Mr. Yeats came to America, the theatre of his 
enthusiasm had grown to be over twenty years old and was left at 
home, to cope with the spirit of modernism which was creeping 
into Ireland. The shock of black hair had turned gray; the lithe 
figure had become heavy; the enthusiasm of youth had settled into a 
glow of wisdom. William Butler Yeats was fifty-four. 

I have just come across the notes of our conversation at that time. 
They are interesting in view of what has recently happened to 
Yeats. He is now a senator attending to the ordering of the Irish 
Republic. He is now a recipient of the Nobel Prize, the award 
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having been made in recognition of his devotion to Art. We do not 
hear as much of the Irish Theatre as we used to. Is it that Mr. 
Yeats is being caught at last in the maelstrom of world affairs? 
If so, what he said to me will be enlightening. 

An interesting contrast—the three stages in which I have seen 
him in the past. I am now able to read his delightfully refreshing 
Reveries of Childhood and Youth and the letters written in his 
early poetic years to Katherine Tynan, the poet, and see what there 
is of the boy which has persisted; what there is of his ambition 
that has ripened into accomplishment. I found him on this last 
trip to America still the absent-minded fellow who, in younger 
days, would forget to eat, would go walking when it rained and for- 
get to open the umbrella he carried in his hand. Years had not 
quenched his dreams; I found him living in a past which was 
strictly his own. It was strange to hear him speak of The Art and 
Poetry of Ais generation. Yeats was viewing himself and his con- 
temporaries in perspective—he and Lionel Johnson and George 
Moore, and “/E”; Shaw; Arthur Symons; Maeterlinck—to men- 
tion names which once represented the youth of literary theories 
now either established or rejected. We faced Yeats now with his 
gray hair; Maeterlinck with his youthful countenance grown wise; 
Shaw with his fiery beard grown gray, the figure of a satyr domes- 
ticated. And we realize that literary movements, as well as literary 
people, have a habit of growing old. The Irish Revival is no 
longer a child. 

It struck me in my talk with Yeats that he still held to his love of 
fantasy; his nationalism was bound up in tradition, not in political 
programs. “What’s the matter with the world,” he said to me, “is 
that intellect has destroyed dignity, nobility. People become rest- 
less and emphatic when they are in conscious pursuit of things.” 
And he still longed,—as he did when he first welcomed Tagore, in 
an introduction written to Gitanjal1,—for the age of innocence, the 
age of saints. I heard him declare that what differentiated the 
present time from Ais age was that poets today are objective, while 
he and his contemporaries were subjective. In that sense—not in 
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the philosophic—there is a personal note to Yeats’ poetry and prose 
which recalls Wordsworth; he treasures in memory the small man- 
ifestations of the spirit; he describes places through feeling rather 
than through his eyes. He is ever the mystic. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, “we have passed the age of photo- 
graphic realism. There was a period at the Abbey Theatre, when 
we ran peasant life plays into the ground, making a formula of 
them. But there is now a new rush of life in the world; audiences 
are more imaginative than ever; they are demanding fantasy. [ 
may safely say that during the war the Dublin Abbey Theatre was 
the only place in all Ireland where free speech actually reigned. 
But now that the war is over, a great deal of valuable energy is un- 
fortunately being directed into political channels. When the Irish 
Republic comes, I suppose the modern mind will be all over the 
place! I wish that it would come that we might attend to more 
vital things!” Strange words from a future senator of the Irish Re- 
public. 

The Irish Theatre did not seem to be as much on the mind of Yeats 
during his last visit as it was in years passed. I recall directing our 
talk to the Abbey Theatre and the importance it had in quickening 
belief in a folk theatre. 

“T think the Abbey is a folk theatre, a playhouse of the people, 
in a way not understood by America. The American and European 
stages have been occupied too constantly with the well-to-do and 
educated classes. But Ireland has pulled away from the drawing- 
room. When I come to think of it, possibly a theatre of the people 
is dependent for its richness on whether a country has a peasantry 
or not. Is it not true that every country must aim for a drama that 
deals with a life appealing to the greatest number of its people?” 

“Has that been the chief aim of the Irish Literary Revival?” 
I asked. 

“Treland has an imaginative peasantry,” he rejoined, “and there 
is a predominant tendency on our part to lay stress on association. 
Poetry comes, I believe, from associative values. Among a peasantry, 
life changes so little from generation to generation that every article 
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one possesses takes on a heavy charge of personal meaning. Note, for 
instance, what a host of human experiences is called forth by the 
mere mention of a wooden spade. The very word ‘spade’ has a 
value strictly spiritual which the word ‘sewing-machine’ has not. 
To your own self repeat the words ‘spinning-wheel’ and ‘thread 
factory. Which one has its associative value? The one is saturated 
with poetic meaning; the other conjures up industrial slavery.” 

“You have a charge to make against Industrialism?” I asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. Yeats replied, “a charge outside the channels of 
economics and social history. I believe that an industrial population 
uses a form of machinery which does not profoundly affect the sub- 
conscious. This machinery creates restlessness. It is continually 
changing; what is used in one decade is out of date in another. 
The modern world is prosaic merely because it is continually chang- 
ing. That is why we are so objective. All modern life tends to make 
us so. But agriculture depends on growing things; sentiment can 
grow in the soil but never in machinery.” 

“Then you deplore this objective phase through which we are 
passing?” 

“T don’t say that, quite,” Mr. Yeats replied. “But I do say that I 
am content with the style of my generation—with the subjective 
mood of Lionel Johnson and the rest. One must not deny merely 
because one is not of the thing which is new. For instance, my habit 
of ear, as a poet, makes vers /ibre unsatisfactory. But I do not see 
why vers libre should not do better what beautiful prose has already 
done. There are some who practice this vers libre delightfully, but 
there are others who use it merely in a bizarre fashion,—aiming only 
at originality and cleverness. I hate the search for originality; it is 
always journalistic and a form of advertisement. After all, what 
counts is quality; it is the only thing that interests me.” 

I have never met a man whose life was more completely bound 
up in spiritual reactions, at the moment transcending political and 
social problems. When Yeats was here on his last visit, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, St. John Ervine, and the “President of the Irish Republic” 
were in this country and all of them were talking on nationalism, 
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yet never once did their subject draw from Mr. Yeats any pro- 
nounced enthusiastic retort. He said to me: 

“T know we are approaching some kind of philosophy which will 
deal with the social state. But I avoid politics merely because 
I feel that our opinions will not long hold. To my way of thinking, 
speculative interests are our true interests for the time being. The 
more I ponder it, the more I am confident that the only salvation 
for the world is to regain its feeling for revelation. That is the 
criterion to live by. But it is not the criterion of a thinking age. 
What a democracy needs is a great system of education, not great 
school-masters; a system of Art, not great artists alone. We must 
bring ourselves to distrust general principles, and strive to get some 
sort of spiritual basis. Until we do there is no hope.” 

We do not know what he may be, now that he is a senator. But 
assuredly before these public honors were thrust upon him, Yeats 
had dreamed himself into Life. To him speech was music and music 
was poetry. Read his essay On Speaking to the Psaltery, and you 
say, “Yeats should have lived in the age of minstrelsy.” Read certain 
purple passages on his favorite poet, Blake, and there is, as one of 
Yeats’ critics has asserted, a mediaeval touch to his prose. He is as 
far removed from the present as these. 

I recall a passage from a prose piece written by Yeats and culled 
from a story entitled John Sherman. It reads as follows: 

“Tf my voice at whiles grows distant and dreamy when I talk of 
the world’s affairs, remember that I have seen all from my hole in 
the hedge. I hear continually the songs of my own people who dance 
upon the hillside, and am content.” 

I left Mr. Yeats when I saw him on that last visit of his to 
America thoroughly confident that he would never remember that 
I had called upon him. His eloquence was the eloquence of beauti- 
ful talk; there was no trace of social intercourse about it. 
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SEEING THE POINT 


By STARK YOUNG 


NE of the commonest ideas about God is that no man could 
bear to look upon His face. The radiance there would 
be too great for mortal eyes. In an odd way the same is 

true of man with regard to all his experience—with objects, say, or 
actions or thought—the last thing he does is to see the point. He 
does not see the central light of experience, the essential quality 
that characterizes it and distinguishes it from everything else. He 
prefers instinctively to flee the point, to blur it over, to evade it, 
losing himself in a looser, easier, more elusive generality. The 
quality that he would willingly see in a piece of experience is a 
quality that may be called a kind of a sort of a something. And 
at the same time, by a yet deeper instinct, he is pursued by the es- 
sential, as he is by the idea of God; there is something in him deep 
down that waits for the fundamental characteristic to appear to 
him, to take him, to reveal the experience to him. 

In art, in the art of the theatre, for instance, he is by his first in- 
stinct neither a poet nor a scientist; his inclination is neither poetic 
nor realistic. What he chooses is the middle course which evades the 
point all round, giving him a little of every side of the thing without 
the inmost sting and shock of any. He evades the sharp comedy of 
the matter and he shrinks from the profound tragedy of it; he 
chooses the middle course, that of sentiment, which softens, footlights 
and vaporizes a little whatever it touches. With the experience 
portrayed he is too much at home to weep to the last tragic bounds 
and too far from home to laugh to the depths of humor. And yet at 
the same time it is true that the plays that hold him finally and that 
survive the whims of mere seasons and single generations are those 
that discover in their matter a great central pattern of idea and 
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significance, and translate this idea into all the dramatic elements 
involved. The power of the artist and the completeness of his per- 
formance achieve a concentration and creative life that compel men 
to follow and to make a great work of art a part of themselves. 
Meantime, however, it is true, as Plato said, that most men are 
blind to the fact of their ignorance of the essential character of each 
individual thing. They do not see in each thing that which dis- 
tinguishes it from every other; they do not see what, if the thing 
were freed from all but its own characteristic, would remain, and 
would be the point of it, and would define its existence in the midst 
of a multitude of things like and unlike. What men are least apt 
to do is to see the point. 

Every man has some ability and gift toward seeing what is the 
point or essential quality of what he experiences. By a series of 
happy perceptions he discovers in his experience—with objects, ac- 
tions, thought—instances of some characteristic that can establish it- 
self as the essential that distinguishes the experience—with the object, 
the action, the idea—from all others, and at the same time, perhaps, 
relates it to a class. He may easily see that the characteristic of a 
circle is a series of points equidistant from one point. The essence 
of a straight line is that it is the shortest distance between any two 
points within it. And so he passes to more difficult pieces of ex- 
perience, and to the discovery of what shall be for him the essential 
quality of the wind at night, say, or the poetry of Shelley or 
Leopardi, the art of Duccio or Botticelli, the character of a great 
city, of heroic figures in time, of cycles of thought. 

An artist, however, is, by his very nature, distinguished from 
most men by the force that drives him toward an essential charac- 
teristic in whatever he considers. The extent of this force in the 
artist is one of the measures of him. An artist approaches his mate- 
rial—the sculptor his living model or anatomy, the painter his 
landscape, the dramatist his men and events—and finds in it some- 
thing that is his idea; he means to discover in it that element which 
for him will be the conscious being; he finds in his material that 
something; he finds that which will be for him permanent and ideal 
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and will remain for him when the material itself has faded. He 
is driven by his desire to free it from the confusions and accidents 
of the original material and to leave it essential. 

The next measure of the artist’s ability, however, will be the 
extent to which he can carry into the terms of his art the essential 
that he desires to express. Anyone, almost, knows how easy it is at 
the start to get the outside. An artist often comes early on an ex- 
ternal and accidental semblance of what he is attempting to create. 
With a little talent and less instruction or practice one may paint a 
pleasing landscape, trees, golden sky, birds flying, or make a pretty 
drawing. In music a beginner with a good ear and relaxed fingers 
can set up a remarkable effect. And a young sculptor can catch the 
outside of a head, find a nose and eyes and surface planes that make 
a highly plausible result. But only slowly does the young painter 
find his essential idea and the technique inevitable to it; only slowly 
the musician discovers the unescapable pattern of the musical form; 
and the young sculptor begins to be promising when he is unwilling 
to go further than the point where he can actually carry into sculp- 
turesque terms, into mass and line, into solidity of form, the head 
that he attempts. In the art of the theatre the nearness of the means— 
the actor, scene and incident—to the material—men, places and 
events—makes easily possible a certain semblance of an art. But 
to achieve theatricality, to discover in the material some fundamental 
point and at the same time to express that in the peculiar terms of 
the art involved is far from easy. 

The separate and individual nature of each art, and of any school 
or period in art, best appears through the essential idea or quality 
expressed in any piece of it. All arts have at bottom the same 
function and the same principles. But a like essential idea may be 
variously expressed in terms of the various parts of living, in mass 
and form, for example, or in color and line, or in words, or in an 
art that consists, as the theatre does, of light, words, places, and the 
movements, the voice, the bodies and presences, of human beings. 
The perception of what in a painting or a statue, for instance, the 
essential idea is will make clear the difference between the ex- 
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pression of it pictorially or sculpturally, and so will in turn make 
clear what is essentially sculpture and what painting. It might 
make clear also how far or near to some particular experience that 
had been recreated in them all the several arts may be. A company 
of artists are gathered together, shall we say, looking out over the 
sunset desert around the columns of Luxor. In the end the same 
necessity would hold for each of them, which would be to express 
some essential characteristic in the experience. Obviously the 
artist whose medium would most immediately convey the literal 
experience of the scene would be the painter’s. He at his peril 
may set down as much or as little of the actual scene as he chooses. 
The sculptor would have to remove the essential idea into some 
less representative or photographic form; what he derived from 
this experience might appear in the sheer relation of abstract lines 
and mass. The architect might give to the lines and spaces of a 
fagade an essence which, in the art of words, a poet might call the 
serenity and austere infinity of that hour and scene. And the musi- 
cian, dreaming of that desert space stretching forever away from the 
lines of those columns in stone, might express in the unknowable 
depths and forces of music a kind of inmost vitality in him at that 
moment. Meanwhile beneath all these several pieces of art there 
might be one essential characteristic of the experience in that time 
and place; and through the perception of this in its several em- 
bodiments the essential nature of each art might be distinguished. 
In the matter of the distinguishing characteristics of the several 
periods and schools in any one art, the same holds true. A like 
essential is expressed at various periods and in various schools. The 
expression of the idea of saintliness, for example, or of exaltation 
or elegance might appear in Romanesque, Gothic or Palladian 
architecture and in Italian, Austrian or Spanish baroque. The 
theme of love appears in Horace, Dante, Mallarmé and their fol- 
lowers. The relation of individual impulse to the general order 
and decorum is involved in Shakespeare, Racine, Ibsen or Morselli. 
From the perception of the essential expressed so variously, the 
various natures of the several periods or schools may be manifest. 
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In all arts the elements of beauty, style, and purity have at bottom 
a pressing relation to the perception of the essential quality. 

In any experience beauty as a pleasurable attribute appears when 
we perceive the characteristic quality and at the same time recognize 
that in it this quality attains to a certain unity and completeness. 
This is what St. Augustine meant when he said that all beauty 
consisted in unity—omnis quippe pulchritudinis forma unitas est. 
In a work of art all beauty derives from unity in its essential char- 
acter; and however great a variety of qualities may be exercised 
within this unity, the variety always is made to complete itself, is 
made to relate itself to this essential. 

All style in art begins with essential idea. When a painter says 
that another painter has style, or when we say that Mounet-Sully 
had style, we use the word in a somewhat special sense. Style in 
that sense means a certain heightening, a certain added elaboration, 
something that is separable from the content of the work of art 
though not false to it. Style in that sense means a certain added 
distinction, a personal glamour; it is not necessarily the soul of the 
thing so much as it is the lustre of the artist. But style in any large 
and general sense comes back to Buffon’s remark that the style was 
the man, or to Spenser’s “soul is form and doth the body make.” 
Style is the medium by which the idea finds expression. Style is 
what appears between the content of a work of art and its appearance 
in a form. Style is what arrives at that point at which the work 
of art comes into existence. Before this point at which it achieves its 
style, the work of art does not exist; the content without the form 
cannot exist, it is not alive; the form is alive only through the con- 
tent embodied within it. In a work of art the artist has in the treat- 
ment of his material a certain underlying essential idea or char- 
acteristic, a certain point, which he sees as the soul of it. This point 
he puts through every part of it. Compiete style arrives in a work 
of art only when the idea is translated into the terms of every part. 
Then, indeed, and then only, has the soul of it become the form and 
made the body. 

The difference between an artist and a man who has intentions 
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but cannot create them into art appears in this absence of the style 
that might accomplish this translation of idea into form. Minor 
artists and imitators, apart from the significance of such ideas as 
they possess, are what they are because they are able to put the 
essential characteristic not through all the parts of a work but only 
in this part or that. Mr. Paul Manship, beautiful and learned as 
his work may often be, has a statue of a girl with fauns that makes 
an excellent example of such incompleteness. The turn of the girl’s 
head, the lines and folds of her garment, are in the manner of 
the early Greek marbles; the fauns, in the management of the 
ears, the nostrils, the little chasings to indicate the hair above the 
tail, the hoofs and the eyes, remind us of that lovely pair from 
Herculaneum, pseudo-archaic, exotic, charming past all words. But 
the girl’s hands and her ankles and feet are almost modern in their 
character; in those two details the idea that characterized the rest 
of the work has not found expression, and they are therefore dead, 
and, in fact, never lived; they are apart from the rest of the statue. 

Artists that are almost wholly eclectic and not very original get 
the form without the content. They learn from other instances of 
their art and from masters of it a manner of working; they take on 
bodies for which they have no fulfilling souls to contribute. They 
take over a style which says something not their own and is almost free 
of them. A highly eclectic sculptor, for example, may get the sur- 
face, the external manner, the character, that he has derived from 
another, but he cannot get the essential sculpturesque solidity which 
derives from the true relation of the modeled mass to its idea. And 
it may happen in all arts also that a style gets fixed, outstays its 
meaning; the form remains, but half the fundamental idea beneath 
it is lost; as at the Théatre Francais, for one illustration, where much 
of the tradition is, at the hands of bad actors, lacking in idea; or as 
in somc of Michelangelo’s followers, who got only his mannerisms 
without the ideal necessity behind them. 

No style at all, then, to repeat, can arrive until the artist gets the 
point, the characteristic. The completeness of the style—and of the 
work of art, therefore—depends on the extent to which this charac- 
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teristic extends through every part. In the art of the theatre, Oedipus 
King is a great illustration of this principle. An actor creating the 
role of Oedipus can learn from the play the character of every detail 
confronting him. He can discern that, in physical respects, his 
make-up must be with a beard, and the obligation for a beard will 
serve to comment on his whole problem. That he must wear a beard 
the actor knows not so much from tradition as from every separate 
aspect of the drama. To begin with, the very story itself is not per- 
sonal with Sophocles but was a racial myth ready to his hand. This 
story—and the final form of it that he uses in his play—consists 
mostly of outline, a large general pattern in which the shadings of 
incident, character and emotional and ideal reaction are included. 
The characters themselves are, first of all, types, large forms, and 
afterward more or less individuals. The emotions and ideas are not 
so much personal as typical, powerful visitations within these human 
vessels of forces larger and more lasting than they, passing through 
them, shaking and revealing and leaving them. The images created, 
the diction employed in the play, are kept within the bounds of a 
certain size and a certain pattern of simplicity. From all this the 
actor learns, then, at the very start that his own features will too 
greatly individualize the rdle; just as in turn he knows, in so far as 
he is an artist, that the reactions he expresses and the gestures he em- 
ploys must have about them a certain outline quality, a pattern of 
universality; and just as in turn he knows that in his recitation he 
must strive for line forms rather than words and phrases, and so must 
move toward a sonorous and impersonal and formal manner of de- 
livery. Sophocles as a dramatic artist succeeds and attains greatness 
by reason of the fact that the characteristic quality is carried greatly 
and completely through every part of his drama, the story, the ethical 
theme, the characters, the reactions, the imagery, diction, the verse. 
His play possesses an absolute totality in style. 

The defect of Euripides, on the other hand, great poet and drama- 
tist that he is, consists, in so far at least as the Greek dramatic form 
is concerned, in his not being able to create or to introduce a style 
that could express his quality in every way; Euripides leaves no little 
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of his thought and content undramatized, uncreated, and conveys 
it to us as more or less separable moments of literature or philosophy; 
it is as if Velasquez in his Surrender of Breda, instead of carrying 
into his very brush and into the outlines of his forms the quality that 
in the art of words we should speak of as gracious and most suave, 
had added words to the canvas to express further the idea in his mind. 
In the Belasco-Warfield production of The Merchant of Venice, 
for a modern example, the casket scene had a mass of gilding and 
tricking out, with every sort of detail, cushions, canopies, throne chairs 
and costumes coming and going, everything but the point; which 
visually was the relation of the caskets to the suitors and to Portia 
and to the whole scene, and orally the poetic rhythm and images; 
which was, in sum, the pattern of idea, picture and sound that 
underlies the scene. In the Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore production 
of Hamlet, on the contrary, the scene where Hamlet comes upon the 
king at prayer was acted with the king on his knees near the front of 
the stage, his hands lifted to heaven. Behind him stood Hamlet 
with his drawn sword in his hand. The two figures, one behind 
the other, the lifted hands, the sword pointing, expressed for the 
eye the exact pattern of the scene’s idea, the precise theme of rela- 
tionships. Visually at least the essential of that scene had been 
achieved, and had been freed of every characteristic not its own. 
An actor, therefore, is an artist only in so far as he can first see the 
point or characteristic quality and then put this through every detail 
of his performance. His manner, his gestures, his walk, his diction 
and quality of mind will differ in The School for Scandal from what 
they must be in Ibsen’s Ghosts; in Regnard he will eat grapes, make 
love, wear his clothes or fight a duel in a style that differs from his 
necessary style in Beaumont and Fletcher as Regnard’s precision and 
swift cold elegance differ from the gallantries and lyrical whimsies 
of the two Elizabethans. And it is through this principle that the 
actor will know how to approach the question of naturalness in 
acting, and to dispose of the usual nonsense on the subject. He will 
know that in acting, as in any other art, the only naturalness in- 
volved—and the only meaning that the word could have—arises 
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from the essential nature of the work of art which he has in hand. 

All purity in art begins with the translation of the essential idea. 
A work of art is pure in so far as it compels the idea within it to 
stick to its own terms, in so far as the idea within it finds expression 
solely in these terms, without relying on anything else. In a work 
of art that is pure the idea—and every manifestation of it—dis- 
covers a body that is free of all characteristics not those of the art 
employed. A painting of a majestical scene or of some heroic and 
austere vista is not a painting at all—however stirring it may be as 
visual memory or poetry—unless this characteristic that, in the art of 
words, we call magnificent austerity exists in the color, the line, the 
brush, the composition of the picture. And so with music and every 
art. And that purity we discern in the great artists’ natures—and to a 
lovable extent in most minor artists too—and in great saints, arises 
from this; what they dream and desire is for its own end and perfec- 
tion, free of considerations outside itself and untouched by the intru- 
sions of another world of aims. For them the idea or dream can 
alone be important; and by the side of it they are not even aware 
of “all other idle and unreal shapes attendant on mortality.” 

Criticism of art that is a matter of personal preference and in- 
dividual taste and private responses is not without value, however 
variable that may be. But the aspect of criticism that is most con- 
structive, useful and not to be debated is that which arises first 
from the critic’s ability to perceive the characteristic quality under- 
lying a work of art. He abstracts this characteristic from what- 
ever embodiments of it may be apparent; he carries it to some ideal 
completion, and then judges the work of art by this ideal, by the 
extent to which this complete realization of its idea is achieved. 
Where the critic can do this he transcends individual accidents of 
mere choice. And no small part of his cultivation will derive from 
his training in the perception of and the acquaintance with many 
characteristic qualities. 

And, finally, in every man the delight and happy nurture of all 
art—as of all other experience—will depend at length on his seeing 
the point, on his discovery of the last necessary characteristic. With 
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the growth and cultivation of this faculty he will go learning to see 
the point of what he considers and exercises himself upon, taking a 
kind of delight in finding what seems for him to be the soul of the 
thing observed. From the body of it the essential idea emerges like 
a soul; from the circle its circularity and its perfect cessation within 
itself; from the moonlit plain what in language he calls its stillness 
and infinite peace, the dream of it that there are no words to describe; 
from the rose its roseness, by which it lingers in the memory; from 
Mozart his quality, and from El Greco his; and from the poet of 
the Eclogues, the Georgics and some of the Aeneid, that character 
of poignant and lyrical reflection and ornate quietness that we call 
Virgilian. These essential qualities of things emerging out of them 
take on a permanence in the man’s life that seems to survive them, 
and to achieve a kind of constancy; and so, out of the flux of all 
things, to offer to us something immortal in mortality. 

Through this development in a man it may come to be that his 
pleasure in a work of art does not depend so much on the discovery 
of superlative instances and hot enthusiasms often soon past. It re- 
lieves him of the sense that he must acclaim the work of art as the 
best in the world or the best he has ever seen; and allows him the 
pleasure, always possible, of discerning what the essential quality 
within it is, and the extent to which this quality has been expressed. 
And in his own mind at least, if not always in the work of art, 
these essential ideas may dilate themselves toward perfection. This 
will add to that development and perfecting within himself of con- 
ceptions, qualities, essential ideas, by which not only he understands 
art but he lives as well. From them he gets light for his own ex- 
perience, and out of his experience he adds elements to the sum of 
them. Art becomes—as the rest of life is—the field for his im- 
mortal search and continuity. And through this, art can reveal 
those in whom life is a passion of oneness and duration; and can, as 
Plato said of a certain music, from the divinity of its nature make 
evident those who are in want of the god. In great art a man seeks 
even more than in his own flesh a body for that which he most wishes 
to preserve in himself. 
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L’Empereur Jones, by Eugene O'Neill, appears to 
have taken on a flavor distinctly French Colo- 
nial in the production recently made by Fuerst for 
Gemier. The designer turned with a somewhat 
luxuriant fantasy to the tropical forests of Africa 
and the well developed architecture of the African 
Negro. This balanced and somewhat self-conscious 
palace thus replaced the crude but thoroughly ex- 
pressive room which Cleon Throckmorton created 
at the Provincetown Playhouse in the original 
production. (See Theatre Arts, Vol. V, pages 11 
and 29; Vol. VI, page 43, and also pages 377-9 
of the current issue. ) 














For all the later scenes in The Emperor Jones 
Fuerst placed a frame of bristling jungle around 
the picture. Here is the fourth episode, a road. 
A number of changes, none too well considered, 
marked the French production. The steady back- 
ward progression of Jones’ fear was broken by the 
omission of the scene in the slave ship; thus the 
play jumped from ante-bellum days back to the 
heart of the Congo. Between the episodes the 
tomtom of O’Neill’s imagination was very liter- 
ally supplemented by a procession of the emperor 
and his pursuers filing across the front of the cur- 
tain. 








Designs and settings by Walter Rene Fuerst, de- 
signer to Fermin Gémier at the Paris Odéon. 
Fuerst’s German origin is to be seen clearly enough 
in the methods he applies to the various problems 
of the stage. Above, a scene from Gémier’s pro- 
duction of The Taming of the Shrew. The stage 
is draped in curtains which open at the centre to 
disclose a naive perspective of landscape or a painted 
fireplace to indicate the locality of the action. 
Katherine, Petruchio, and the servant ride the hobby 
horse which Reinhardt first devised. 








Four designs for L’Homme et ses Fant6mes, a pro- 
duction conceived by Fuerst along German expres- 
sionist lines. For each scene the curtains, which 
part in the middle, are so caught back as to give 
a different shape to the scenic composition. The 
settings follow the modern trend in simplification. 














It is a question, of course, whether actual curtains, 
caught back as Fuerst conceives them to make a 
frame of varying shape, would be as effective as 
they can be made to appear in a sketch. Here they 
seem of one piece with the backgrounds, for they 
are both of the same material—pencil on paper. 
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One of the favorite exercises of the German scenic artist is the devising of 
adaptable settings for the presentation of Shakespeare. With true Teuton 
ingenuity Fuerst has worked out many schemes for rapid change of scene. 
Here he shows a system of columns with walls sliding between and draper- 
ies freely used at sides and back. 
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Stage plans of two methods for quick changes of 
scene applied to Shakespearean productions. At the 
left the background and plan of Fuerst’s production 
of Hamlet illustrated by sketches on the opposite 
page. At the right Fuerst’s plan of the revolving 
stage for Richard II. Though this latter device for 
dividing the stage in half a dozen segments and 
presenting each segment in front of the proscenium 
opening by turning the stage itself has been illus- 
trated in a number of books upon the new stage- 
craft, no diagram has as yet appeared in this 
magazine. 








SHELLEY’S THE CENCI 


IVE years is a long time, in this cinematographic age, for a 
Fe» to wait and live. For five years and a hundred The 

Cenci, one of the world’s greatest tragedies of fact, made 
real by a poet’s imagination, has waited greatly for the audience 
which Shelley was sure would greet its playing. The story is of the 
line of Oedipus and Lear and Shelley recognized its scale and gave 
it that universal quality, freed entirely from the accidental and the 
personal, which is the essence of great tragedy. “The Cenct,” he says, 
“is a work of art. It is not colored by my feelings nor obscured by 
my metaphysics.” ‘Time has not staled the play either in form or 
content; rather it has vivified it by bringing our thought up to 
Shelley’s. So that besides being a play of all time and obviously the 
work of a great poet and a great artist, it has a remarkable quality of 
seeming to be of our own day. Forget the poet’s name and date, and 
The Cenci might well seem to be the work of some fine, free, daring 
modern, who has kept eager pace with the latest thought on the 
psychology of the unconscious, who knows the hidden springs of 
action, and has an instinctive sense of the dramatic value of char- 
acters in inevitable conflict. 

The story follows closely events well known in Italy which wiped 
out one of the noblest and richest families in Rome in 1599. Count 
Cenci, after a long career of almost unexampled crime, debauchery 
and cruelty, conceived an implacable hatred toward his children, con- 
trived the murder of two of his sons. and outraged his daughter 
Beatrice, famous in history and art for her beauty of body and 
spirit. ‘Thereupon the family,—Cenci’s wife, son and daughter,— 
conspired and secured his murder, and in due time suffered execution 
for the crime. The scene is principally in Rome, but changes in the 
fourth act to the castle of Petrella in the Apulian Apennines. Al- 
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though The Cenci was Shelley’s first play, he measured perfectly the 
heightening which such material demanded to make it art. In his 
preface to the play, he says: 

“The story of The Cenci is indeed eminently fearful and mon- 
strous; anything like a dry exhibition of it on the stage would be in- 
supportable. The person who would treat such a subject must in- 
crease the ideal and diminish the actual horror of the events, so 
that the pleasure which arises from the poetry which exists in 
these tempestuous sufferings and crimes may mitigate the pain of the 
contemplation of the moral deformity from which they spring. . . . 
There must also be nothing attempted to make the exhibition sub- 
servient to what is vulgarly termed a moral purpose. ... Undoubt- 
edly no person can be truly dishonored by the act of another... . 
Revenge, retaliation, atonement, are pernicious mistakes. If Bea- 
trice had thought in this manner she would have been wiser and 
better; but she would never have been a tragic character.... It is in 
the restless and anatomizing casuistry with which men seek the justi- 
fication of Beatrice, yet feel that she has done what needs justifica- 
tion; it is in the superstitious horror with which they contemplate 
alike her wrongs and their revenge,—that the dramatic character of 
what she did and suffered consists.” 

Shelley wrote The Cenci to be acted. He speaks of it as “calculated 
to produce a very popular effect,” “expressly written for theatrical 
exhibition,” “with nothing beyond what the multitude are con- 
tented to believe that they can understand, either in imagery, opin- 
ion or sentiment.” The Cenci never will be a play for the multitude; 
a tragedy for all time it undoubtedly is. 
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SIX DRAWINGS FOR 
THE CENCI 


By ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


HE six drawings reproduced here were made in Italy in the 

summer of 1912 out of an overmastering desire to present 

this great drama in a form as simple and as direct as itself— 
or rather, to allow it to create its own form in the theatre. It seemed 
to me then, as it seems to me now, that most theatrical productions 
are really explanations of the original dramas, elaborations, never 
the dramas themselves. One must somehow come closer, one must 
find some nearer approach to the dramatist’s vision. External form 
and inner vision must somehow be focussed, be fused into a new 
entity—the vision itself be made manifest by its own light. 

In this production as planned there are no indications either of 
time or place. There is no theatre proscenium, no setting, no back- 
ground. The action takes place on a raised platform set in the center 
of the auditorium, surrounded by spectators on all four sides. The 
figures move in an intense white radiance against unlighted space. 
In their movements and their groupings the essential idea of each 
scene perpetually crystallizes and re-crystallizes. For example, the 
first scene: a throne; Count Cenci, smiling, immune; a ring of guards 
with spears pointing outward, shifting ever so slightly in the direc- 
tion of the Cardinal as he approaches. Nothing more. Only this 
abstract visual presentation of impregnable evil, evoked directly 
from the dialogue, from the moving visual image latent in Shelley’s 
word. Or the prison scene: no prison bars, no bolts or locks. Grave 
figures in heavy armor kneel closely about the white figure of Bea- 
trice as she sings. Or the last scene of all: the ring of encircling 
spears pressing closer and closer till they become a spire pointing 


upward. 
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These drawings can be no more than the barest hints of actual 
production. The only adequate record of a theatrical idea is the 
memory, however evanescent, of its performance in a theatre. To- 
day, after nine years of sustained work on Broadway, it still seems 
almost impossible to discover and develop the ideally selfless and 
limpid taients through which alone a production such as this can 
come to life. It is in the hope that such talents may be developed in 
the American theatre that these designs are now offered to the 
readers of Theatre Arts. 

To present The Cenci adequately would be to live greatly: for to 
move among these gigantic dreams and passions is to draw one step 
nearer to Shelley’s own vision of the invisible soul of the world. 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This ts alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory! 


—From PrRoMETHEUS UNBOUND. 
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THE CENCI 
Act I. Scene I 
An apartment in the Cenci Palace 
COUNT CENCI, CARDINAL CAMILLO 
CAMILLO 
Now 
Do I behold you, in dishonoured age, 
Charged with a thousand unrepented crimes. 
Yet I have ever hoped you would amend, 
And in that hope have saved your life three times. 
CENCI 
For which Aldobrandino owes you now 
My fief beyond the Pincian. Cardinal, 
One thing, I pray you, recollect henceforth, 
And so we shall converse with less restraint. 
A man you knew spoke of my wife and daughter: 
He was accustomed to frequent my house; 
So the next day Ais wife and daughter came 
And asked if I had seen him; and I smiled: 
I think they never saw him any more. 
CAMILLO 
Thou execrable man, beware!— 
CENCI 
Of thee? 
Nay, this is idle: we should know each other. 
As to my character for what men call crime, 
Seeing I please my senses as I list, 
And vindicate that right with force or guile, 
It is a public matter. ... 











THE CENCI 
Act I. Scene ITI. 
A magnificent hall in the Cenci Palace, a Banquet. 


CoUNT CENCI, LUCRETIA, BEATRICE, ORSINO, CAMILLO, NOBLES. 


CENCI (filling a bowl of wine, and lifting it up) 
Oh, thou bright wine, whose purple splendor leaps 
And bubbles gaily in this golden bowl 
Under the lamp-light, as my spirits do, 

To hear the death of my accursed sons! 
Could I believe thou wert their mingled blood, 
Then would I taste thee like a sacrament, 
And pledge with thee the mighty Devil in Hell; 
Who, if a father’s curses, as men say, 
Climb with swift wings after their children’s souls, 
And drag them from the very throne of Heaven, 
Now triumphs in my triumph!—But thou art 
Superfluous; I have drunken deep of joy, 
And I will taste no other wine to-night. 
Here, Andrea! Bear the bowl around. 
A GUEST (rising) 

Thou wretch! 
Will none among this noble company 
Check the abandoned villain? 

CAMILLO 
For God’s sake 
Let me dismiss the guests! You are insane, 
Some ill will come of this. 
SECOND GUEST 
Seize, silence him! 








THE CENCI 
Act IV. Scene IV. 
An Apartment in the Castle of Petrella. 
THE LEGATE SAVELLO, LUCRETIA, BEATRICE, BERNARDO, 
MARZIO, GUARDS 
SAVELLO 
Is it true, Lady, that thy father did 
Such outrages as to awaken in thee 
Unfilial hate? 
BEATRICE 
Not hate, twas more than hate: 
This is most true, yet wherefore question me? 
| SAVELLO 
There is a deed demanding question done; 
Thou hast a secret which will answer not. 
BEATRICE 
What sayest? My Lord, your words are bold and rash. 
SAVELLO 
I do arrest all present in the name 
Of the Pope’s Holiness. You must to Rome. 
LUCRETIA 
O, not to Rome! Indeed we are not guilty. 
BEATRICE 
Guilty! Who dares talk of guilt? My Lord, 
I am more innocent of parricide 
Than is a child born fatherless. 








THE CENCI 
Act V. Scene II. 
A Hall of Justice 
CAMILLO, JUDGES, LUCRETIA, BEATRICE, GIACOMO, 
MArRZI0, GUARDS 
CAMILLO 
What shall we think, my Lords? 
Shame on these tears! I thought the heart was frozen 
Which is their fountain. I would pledge my soul 
That she is guiltless. 
JUDGE 
Yet she must be tortured. 
CAMILLO 
I would as soon have tortured mine own nephew 
(If he now lived he would be just her age; 
His hair, too, was her colour, and his eyes 
Like hers in shape, but blue and not so deep) 
As that most perfect image of God’s love 
That ever came sorrowing upon the earth. 
She is as pure as speechless infancy! 
JUDGE 
Well, be her purity on your head, my Lord, 
If you forbid the rack. His Holiness 
Enjoined us to pursue this monstrous crime 
By the severest forms of law; nay, even 
To stretch a point against the criminals. 
The prisoners stand accused of parricide 
Upon such evidence as justifies 
Torture. 








THE CENCI 
Act V. Scene ITI. 
The Cell of a Prison 
BEATRICE, LUCRETIA, GIACOMO 
LUCRETIA 
O, my child, 
To what a dreadful end are we all come! 


BEATRICE 
Take cheer! The God who knew my wrong, and made 
Our speedy act the angel of his wrath, 
Seems, and but seems to have abandoned us. 
Let us nat think that we shall die for this. 


Come, I will sing you some low, sleepy tune, 

Not cheerful, nor yet sad; some dull old thing, 

Some outworn and unused monotony, 

Such as our country gossips sing and spin, 

Till they almost forget they live: lie down! 

So, that will do. Have I forgot the words? 

Faith! They are sadder than I thought they were. 
Song 

False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 

When my life is laid asleep? 

Little cares for a smile or a tear 

The clay-cold corpse upon the bier! 

Farewell! Heigh-ho! 

What is this whispers low? 

There is a snake in thy smile, my dear, 

And bitter poison within thy tear. 























THE CENCI 
Act V. Scene IV. 
A Hall in the Prison 
CARDINAL CAMILLO, BERNARDO, BEATRICE, LUCRETIA, 
GIACOMO, GUARDS 
BEATRICE (to Bernardo) 

For thine own sake be constant to the love 
Thou bearest us; and to the faith that I, 
Though wrapped in a strange cloud of crime and shame, 
Lived ever holy and unstained. And though 
Ill tongues shall wound me, and our common name 
Be as a mark stamped on thine innocent brow 
For men to point at as they pass, do thou 
Forbear, and never think a thought unkind 
Of those, who perhaps love thee in their graves. 
So mayest thou die as I do; fear and pain 
Being subdued. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! 

BERNARDO 
I cannot say, farewell! 

CAMILLO 

O, Lady Beatrice! 

BEATRICE 
Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, Mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot; ay, that does well. 
And yours I see is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another! Now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 
We are quite ready. Well, ’tis very well. 
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La Decoration Théatral, par Leon Moussinac. F. Rieder et Cie: Paris. 
Das Moderne Bihnenbild, von Oskar Fischel. Ernst Wasmuth: Berlin. 


T has long been an axiom in Paris that every important movement 
I in modern art has been born and has flourished in France. The 

development of modern painting is invariably cited to prove the 
assumption; nowhere else in Europe have new traditions been created nor 
aesthetic doctrine bred an unbroken succession of artists of the first rank 
comparable to Courbet, Manet, Degas, Renoir, Cezanne—Gauguin and 
Van Gogh, Picasso and Derain. It follows, therefore, that scenic design, 
insofar as it is a kind of decoration, must be predominantly French in its 
origin and its growth. And this, M. Moussinac has discovered: “It seems 
certain that this adventure in decoration, which began about 1890 at Paul 
Fort’s Art Theatre and dragged all of Europe in its train has about 
reached its end.”’ Scenic design is then a minor chapter in the history of 
French painting. The movement definitely took shape, according to M. 
Moussinac, when Fort’s experiments became the Theatre de |’Oeuvre 
directed by Lugné Poé and the “decorations” for successive plays were 
painted by such unknown youngsters as Maurice Denis, Bonnard, Vuillard 
and Dujardin—now the mainstays of the Salon d’Automne. There were, 
of course, “foreign influences” which M. Moussinac salutes and appraises: 
Gordon Craig, Adolph Appia, the Russian Ballet, the German “school” 
which “‘began about 1900” with Reinhardt and Fuchs and ended, presum- 
ably, with Sumurun. But the next decisive step was the founding of 
Jacques Rouché’s Art Theatre in 1910, after M. Rouché had traveled 
over Europe studying at first hand the methods of Stanislavsky, Meyer- 
hold, Fuchs, Ebler and Reinhardt, and then decided to “‘fix the principles 
of stagecraft in harmony with French genius.” The result was the col- 
laboration with Rouché for three years of the newer generation of the 
Salon d’Automne—for M. Moussinac a veritable Renaissance. And the 
book becomes an amiable chronicle of the manner in which Detouches, 
Laprade, or DeThomas “brushed in” the décors and designed the costumes 
for this or that production. Having completed the compilation the author 
asks, “‘What has been the result of so much ingenuity, -talent? . . . De- 
spite its incomparable beauty the work of these painters has not succeeded 
in renewing the life of the Theatre as some had hoped . . . the art of 
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the painter (in the theatre) can only succeed as a result of the most inti- 
mate collaboration with the author.”” We must await ‘‘a new and precise 
formula.” The inadequate illustrations are a somewhat melancholy record 
of the fact that M. Moussinac, as a consequence of becoming a historian, 
has begun his education as a critic, and recognizes that scene painting, 
as such, has no inherent connection with scenic art, which is the creation 
of plastic forms and spaces that are an integral part of the acting of any 
play and project its meaning. The book ends where it might well have begun. 
Oskar Fischel’s picture book of what might be called the post-Rein- 
hardt period begins at precisely the point when M. Moussinac so feebly 
concludes his researches. It is a record in 150 full page plates of the 
work of sixty-seven designers who, almost without exception, have 
proceeded on the assumption that the designing of settings is only inci- 
dentally a question of this or that manner of painting, in the search for 
forms which have interpretive significance and the devising, in relation 
to the shape of the modern theatres, of spaces that are dramatically expres- 
sive. The illustrations, as excellent as German printing invariably makes 
them, are eloquent testimony to this continuous and fundamental experi- 
ment, from Orlik and Stern under Reinhardt through Craig, Appia, Pil- 
lartz, Pirchan’s work for Jessner’s Richard III., Macbeth, and Othello, 
Sievert’s and Cziossek’s expressionism, Robert Edmond Jones’s Macbeth, 
Geddes’s Dante project, and the theatres of Strnad and Copeau. Such 
a pictorial record is particularly valuable because it is graphic proof of the 
fact that once the painter faces the problem of interpreting a play, and 
relates his pattern to the shape of the stage itself and to the pattern of 
human action, inevitably form, color and design function in an entirely 
different way than they can in any other kind of decoration, and are 
related as they never can be on a wall or in a picture frame. Unfortu- 
nately, too many of Mr. Fischel’s pages merely reproduce the designers’ 
sketches. A drawing for a stage setting can never be more than the record 
of an intention. What matters is how that intention is translated into stage 
space. And nothing but a photograph—opposite the drawing, if need be 
—can prove that realization. But the volume is probably as complete and 
valuable a record as Europe can produce until it also produces its own 
Francis Bruguiére. Lee SIMONSON. 


THE FABULOUS FORTIES 


The Fabulous Forties, 1840-1850, A Presentation of Private Life, by 
Meade Minnigerode. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 


In that ‘“‘superbly gorgeous and sumptuous” era, that roaring, riotous, 
hyperbolic and tautological decade so delightfully presented by Meade 
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Minnigerode in his Fabulous Forties, the play was perhaps not the thing, 
but the Theatre certainly was. Mr. Minnigerode devotes three or four 
chapters to the stage as it existed in New York between 1840 and 1850. 
One is chiefly impressed with the fact that in spite of an astonishing list 
of great actors and actresses who shone in the firmaments of that day, 
there was comparatively little of what we would today consider “legiti- 
mate” drama. Beside Shakespeare and Sheridan, the mellowest of melo- 
dramas were the vehicle of the great talents of the period and beyond that 
a vortex of burlesques, ‘tableaux vivants,”’ circus turns, panoramas and 
“displays” catered to the taste of a public that filled the theatres and 
amusement halls to overflowing. And with what enthusiasm, with what 
abandonment did those audiences take their theatre! They were in every 
sense part of the show, shrieking their approval, or hurling decaying vege- 
tables or “half the raw carcass of a sheep” by way of reprimand. Free- 
men all were they, 250 per cent. Americans, fed by the wise managers on 
a pleasant pabulum of adulation and heroics, and roused to murderous rage 
if they thought that “aristocrats” or ‘“‘foreigners’’ were putting anything 
over on them. But slowly and against odds these ‘‘aristocrats’”’ and others 
were gaining ground. It was in these ten years that the opera was started; 
that a ‘“‘new and curious movement in theatricals’’ was discerned in an 
attempt to make the theatres themselves a little more decorous and respec- 
table and that Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt’s Fashion was produced, the first 
play which attempted to “exhibit on the American stage a picture of Amer- 
ican society and manners.” The Fabulous Forties must be read to be 
believed, and should be read by anyone interested in the development of 
the theatre in America, not merely for the joy he will have in the process, 
but for the many side lights it casts on mob psychology, the “theatre for the 
people” and the ever engaging question of what the theatre is really all 
about ! ROSAMOND GILDER 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Plays in Prose and Verse, by William Butler Yeats. The Macmillan 
Company: New York. 

Whether as senator or poet or essayist, William Butler Yeats belongs 
to the new movement in the theatre and the whole of the new uniform 
edition of his work which the Macmillan Company is ‘bringing out 
should be in every dramatic library. The second and third volumes, 
however, Plays in Prose and Verse, already issued, and Plays and Con- 
troversies, about to appear, have of course a special interest. The later 
volume will contain Mr. Yeats’ Four Plays for Dancers, some early 
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dramatic pieces and the series of interesting letters on the theatre which 
have become part of the dramatic literature of the day. The earlier 
volume contains most of the well known plays, Cathleen ni Houlihan, The 
Pot of Broth, The Hour Glass, The King’s Threshold, On Baile’s 
Strand, The Shadowy Waters, Deirdre, The Unicorn from the Stars, 
Green Helmet, and The Player Queen. The reappearance of these plays 
in attractive form could do no greater service than to revive a playing 
interest in the special gay, imaginative, poetic drama with its very special 
acting quality which the Abbey Theatre has bequeathed to us. 


Echo de Paris, by Laurence Housman. D. Appleton and Company: 
New York. 

“My friends, we have had a wonderful hour together,” said Oscar 
Wilde as he took his leave of a group of loyal admirers who had gathered 
at the Café du Vielle Rose to do him honor. And we who read Mr. Hous- 
man’s dramatic dialogue have the joy of sharing in this “wonderful hour,”’ 
of listening to the oracular and whimsical utterances of that inimitable 
talker and of hearing from the lips of one who should know whereof he 
speaks the doctrine of the triumph of despair: “The artist’s mission is to 
live the complete life: success as an episode (which is all that it can be) ; 
failure as the real, the final end.” This is not a play for the stage, but a 
glimpse, by a great artist, into the meaning behind the “appearance of 
things,” a study full of wit and wisdom, beauty and philosophy which no 
artist of the stage or other-where can fail to find enriching. 


Mary the Third, “Old Lady 31,” A Little Journey, by Rachel Crothers. 
Brentano's: New York. 

All three of these comedies by one of the most expert of American play- 
wrights have been successfully produced on Broadway during the last five 
years. They are pleasant and soothing reflections of American life, amus- 
ing in dialogue and innocuous as to theme. Mary the Third has some- 
thing sympathetic to say about the younger generation and its attitude 
toward marriage. The other two plays are chiefly entertaining on account 
of their locale, “Old Lady 31” being set in an Old Ladies’ Home, and the 
action of A Little Journey taking place entirely inside a sleeping car. 


’ 


The Real Sarah Bernhardt, Whom Her Audiences Never Knew, by 
Me. Pierre Berton and Basil Woon. Boni and Liveright: New York. 

Madame Berton’s delightfully untrammeled version of the life of Sarah 
Bernhardt has the supreme advantage of giving its readers exactly what 
they want. This may indeed be a Sarah “whom her audiences never knew” 
but it is also the Sarah they devoutly hoped and believed her to be: a liber- 
ating vision of passion and inconstancy, of devastating fascination, of 
cruelty and vaulting ambition—dangerous and all conquering. Madame 
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Berton and Basil Woon have given us a picture of “temperament”’ tri- 
umphant—the apotheosis of the Sarah Myth. The book does not purport 
to be accurate history, being frankly founded on Madame Berton’s “‘re- 
markable and faithful memory’’—a type of document of which the disillu- 
sioned historian is ever wary—but it is probably as near as we need get to 
the “real Sarah” of fantastic remembrance. It fails at the point where an 
serious inquiry into Bernhardt’s dramatic art might be undertaken. Such 
investigations are presumably left to the critics and students who were 
included in her spellbound audiences and who knew her, if not as Madame 
Berton did, at any rate as one of the greatest actresses of the nineteenth 
century. 


Slapstick and Dumbbell, by Hiler Hartzberg and Arthur Moss. Joseph 
Lawren: New York. 

An amusing little book on a subject that ought to be dealt with both 
brightly and voluminously—the clown of stage and circus. The authors 
present more than twenty-five illustrations out of the past and present of 
slapstick; they range from Greek vase drawings to sketches by the French 
clown Heuze, and give the book its value. The forty pages of text contain 
the conventional information that most histories of the theatre provide, 
plus a rather irritating and “‘smart’’ assumption that nobody of intelligence 
appreciates the clown. 


Queen Victoria, by Walter Prichard Eaton and David Carb. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company: New York. 

A play based on the life of the English queen (presented earlier this 
season by Equity Players). The scenes are episodic in their progress, and 
some of them, especially those of the earlier half, are delightful and mov- 
ing. The first moment of the play presents the announcement to the young 
girl of her accession to the throne. The last moment is her reception of 
the envoys come from over all the empire to her jubilee. 


Indiana Prize Plays, as presented by The Little Theatre Society of 
Indiana. Preface by William O. Bates. The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
Indianapolis. 

The Little Theatre Society of Indiana, in its worthy desire to “afford an 
outlet for the gifts and aspirations of the potential dramatists of the com- 
munity,” gave prizes to four, and produced all six of the one-act plays con- 
tained in this volume. The authors are all sons and daughters of Indiana, 
though the material ranges from Maine to the Moon. It is to. be regretted 
that a more local flavor, a more individual and special treatment was not 
attempted, something which, in its reflection of the qualities of a com- 
munity, might have compensated for the absence of any particular talent 
or technical skill. 
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Ralph Stiner 





At Pittsburgh, on April 21st, 1924, Eleonora Duse 
died at the age of sixty-four. Those who saw her 
last performances remember how until the end her 
art flowed out to her finger tips. When she played 
the old mother dying before the altar in Cosi Sia her 
hands became like flickering candle flames. It was 
this quality which D’Annunzio celebrated in his 
famous characterizing phrase: ‘‘Duse of the beauti- 
ful hands.” It is clear in this photograph of one 
of two plaster casts of her left hand made in the 
home of Richard Watson Gilder when Duse visited 
New York in 1893. 
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statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York City. Editors, Edith J. R. Isaacs, Kenneth 
Macgowan, Stark Young, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City. Managing editor, none. Business 
managers, James O. Winslow, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his name and address, or if owned 
by more than one individual the name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is 
owned by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock should be given.) Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 
42nd Street, New York City: Kenneth Macgowan, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City; Stark Young, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is........ 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of March, 1924. 
(Seal) Henry L. Ketcham, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 





lvertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 

















